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landlord refused. Under those conditions, andisso.
those conditions only, he would be entitled to
damages if he were turned out. Twenty Liberals,
headed by Lord Grey's nephew and heir, voted
against this Bill. Fifty more abstained from voting.
Nevertheless, the second reading was carried by
295 against 217. Mr. Parnell, and his immediate
following, held aloof, being dissatisfied with the
narrow scope of the Bill. A new Member of the
House, who afterwards attained great distinction^
Mr. Henry Fowler, tersely and accurately described
it as affirming "that landlords ought not to take
advantage of exceptional circumstances of distress
to interfere with property which legitimately be-
longed to the tenants under the Land Act of 1870."
This, however, was not the view that commended
itself to the House of Lords, which did summary
execution upon the Bill as infringing the sacred Aug. 3.
rights of property. Lord Lansdowne resigned his its rejection
office as tinder-Secretary for India to attack the Lords?
Bill, and made the best speech against it. The
Lord Chancellorl was subtle and eloquent in vain.
Only 51 Peers in a House of 333 could be
found to vote for a measure which the Queen's
Government pronounced essential to the welfare of
Ireland. It was observed that the Bill would have
been defeated if no Conservatives had taken part
in the division. A power of suspensory veto
is implied in the mere existence of a second
chamber. But the vote of the Lords on this
temporary Bill was of course final, and deprived
the Irish Executive of a powerful weapon against
disorder.2 Great was Mr. Forster's anger, which

1  Lord Selborne.

2  "The Bill/* said Mr. Chamberlain, "is rejected, the civil war
has begun*    Class is arranged against class in social strife^ and now
30,000 soldiers and 12_,000 policemen are barely sufficient to enable
the Government to protect the lives and the property of the Queen's
subjects in Ireland."